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States, if the Free-Soilers get power, is rather extravagant. The French 
department of the work and the mediaeval department are exceedingly- 
thorough, the ancient Greek and Roman reasonably so, and there is no 
ground for complaint that injustice is done to the Orientals. The poor- 
est portion of the work is the American, — poor both in the number and 
in the selection of names. Emerson, for instance, is not mentioned at 
all, nor Dana, while we have notices not only, as is just, of William C. 
Bryant, but of his brother, John Howard Bryant, scarcely known to 
fame. John Quincy Adams and Channing have less than a column 
each, while to Brigham Young (or " Brigham le Jeune," as the writer 
amusingly calls hfrn) are given more than sixteen columns. Senator 
Clayton of Mart/land is eulogized, but no hint is given of the existence 
of Senator Benton of Missouri. The only Beecher whose life is 
sketched is "Madame Harriet Beecher Stowe," in the account of 
whom are found several of those indispensable blunders which mark 
all French writing about Americans. We are told that Cincinnati is a 
" city on the borders of Kentucky and Virginia." A mysterious per- 
sonage, the "juge Seel Parker," is mentioned. Her book is called 
Uncle Turn's Cabin. The sources of information concerning America 
and its people are fewer and less valuable than concerning any other 
country. 

There are some omissions, too, in the English department which are 
rather unaccountable, and sometimes references are given which mis- 
lead rather than aid. But, on the whole, the enterprise 'thus far must 
be considered as greatly successful. It is a work which ought to be, 
according to the common phrase, " in every gentleman's library." 



5. — The History and Antiquities of Boston, the Capital of Massachu- 
setts and Metropolis of New England, from its Settlement in 1630, to 
the Tear 1770. Also, an Introductory History of the Discovery and 
Settlement of New England. With Notes, Critical and Illustrative. 
By Samuel G. Drake, A. M. Boston: Luther Stevens. 1856. 
8vo. pp. 840. 

Although the recent publication of the closing number of this His- 
tory precludes more than an outline of a review, we esteem it of too 
much importance to omit all notice of its appearance. For several 
years it has been a matter of regret, that there was extant no history 
of our city worthy of notice when compared with the volumes which 
filial pride had called forth in the neighboring towns. Within a score 
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of years, many of the older towns have had their history illustrated by 
works which the well-known English antiquary, Joseph Hunter, re- 
ferred to as unsurpassed in laborious accuracy. The announcement in 
1852, that Mr. Drake, already favorably known as the historian of the 
Indians, had determined to publish the results of a life-long study of the 
history of Boston, was greeted with pleasure by the public ; and, as the 
author's preface gracefully acknowledges, rallied to his support a host 
of sympathizing friends and assistants. 

It was at once evident that the history of Boston would differ from 
all other local histories, because its official movements were generally 
the precursors of the political and religious movements of the Province 
and the State. It would be no fanciful analogy to compare our capital 
in this respect to Paris. Boston having been almost invariably the 
seat of the General Court and the residence of the Governors, it would* 
be absurd for its historian to omit to interweave the history of the Prov- 
ince with that of the town. Mr. Drake, we think, has touched the 
happy medium ; and while his story reaches to the discovery and col- 
onization of all New England, he has not obscured his book by irrele- 
vant episodes. 

The account of the planting of the colony at Boston is full and in- 
teresting, and the numerous notes show an exhaustive examination of 
authorities. "We must, however, express our regret at the controversial 
character of the references to Savage's editions of Winthrop's History 
of New England ; for though the fencing of such practised combatants 
can injure neither, the effect is bad as regards the public confidence in 
the attainableness of historical truth. This criticism, of course, does not 
extend beyond the first part of the book ; and the remaining notes will 
often be found extremely curious and entertaining. 

The narrative continues with unflagging interest through the exciting 
period of the reign of James II., the time of Andros's usurpation, the 
reception of the New Charter, the various French and Indian wars, — 
detailing the growth of our cherished municipal institutions, free schools, 
and congregationally governed churches, tracing the episodes of witch- 
craft-delusion and gubernatorial controversies, and marking throughout 
the progress and diffusion of the spirit of liberty in the Colonies. As 
we approach the Revolutionary period the interest of the narrative deep- 
ens, and the sentiment of the citizens, as evinced by the town votes, is 
shown as becoming firmer and stronger in support of those rebel chiefs. 
It is interesting to compare the feelings with which the Loyalists here 
and in the mother country regarded what was to become the brightest 
page of our annals, with the remarks of the London Times on Mr. Pea- 
body's Fourth of July dinner this year. At length justice is done to 
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the expediency of our separation, and Boston in America now reaches 
her hand, as she did recently, to her namesake in England, without a 
word of apology for her conduct in 1776, — without a stronger justifica- 
tion than her Transatlantic parent hastens to offer for hex - . 

Mr. Drake's style is simple and animated ; and throughout the reader 
has the impression, that, though the author's collections are by no means 
exhausted, a judicious eclecticism has carefully winnowed "the choicest 
of the grain. "We learn with regret, that, owing to the heavy expenses 
thus far incurred, it has been deemed advisable to postpone the contin- 
uation of the work until the present issue is disposed of; but we doubt 
not that the public will promptly remove this hinderance, and authorize 
the conclusion of the History in accordance with the original plan. 



6. — The Modem Whitefield : The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, of London. 
His Sermons. With an Introduction and Sketch of his Life, by E. 
L. Magoon. New York : Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 1856. 
12mo. pp. 357. 

The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon is a youthful preacher of London, now 
but twenty-two years of age. His popularity is immense, exceeding 
that of any man since the days of Whitefield. His chapel stands on 
the Surrey side of the Thames, near Southwark Bridge, on the very 
spot where the great expositor Gill preached. It will seat eighteen 
hundred persons, but it is crowded in every corner each Sabbath, and a 
multitude turn away for want of room. This volume contains fifteen 
discourses, delivered, as we understand, in the ordinary course of his 
Sabbath ministrations. It is certainly difficult, from the perusal of these 
sermons, to account for the throngs which attend upon his ministry ; but 
not more so, it may be, than for the reader of Whitefield's sermons to 
discover the elements of that mighty power with which he held and 
moved the vast audiences that gathered wherever he preached. 

But if the sermons in this volume are not remarkable, the Introduc- 
tion to them by Rev. E. L. Magoon certainly is remarkable. We doubt 
if one could select, in the whole compass of this species of literature in 
the English language, a more curious specimen. If the writer has 
failed in any measure to introduce Rev. Mr. Spurgeon to his readers, 
he assuredly has not failed to introduce himself. We cannot, however, 
withhold the expression of our sincere pity for any man who is so un- 
fortunate as to be ushered before a new reading public by such a rhodo- 
montade as that which fills the first thirty-six pages of this volume. 
Fifteen sermons which could bear such an introduction must possess no 



